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From the Theophilanthropist. 
LETTERS ON EVIL, 
By Soame Jenyns. 


( Continued from page 223. ) 

That there is 2 Supreme Being infinitely 
powerful, wise and benevolent, the great Cre- 
ator and Preserver of all things, is a truth so 
clearly demonstrated, that it shall be here ta- 
ken for granted. That there is also in the uni- 
versal system of things, the works of his al- 
mighty hand, much misery and wickedness, that 
is, natural and moral evil, is another truth, of 
which every hour’s fatal experience cannot fail 
to convince us. How these two undoubted, 
vet seeming contradictory truths can be recon- 
ciled, that is, how evils of any sort could have 
place in the works of an omnipotent aud good 
Being, is very difficult to account for. If we 
assert that he could got prevent them, we de- 
stroy his power ; if that he would not, we ar- 
raign his goodness ; and therefore his power 
and goodness cannot both be infinite. 

But however conclusive this argument may 
seem, there is somewhere or other an error in 
jt; and this error I take to arise from our wrong 


A 
possibly have been prevented, without the loss 
of some superior good, or the permission of 
some greater evil than themselves ; or that 
many evils will unavoidably insinuate them- 
selves by the natural relations and circumstan- 
ces of things into the most perfect system of 
created beings, even in opposition to the will 
of an almighty Creator, by reason they cannot 
be excluded without working contradictions ; 
which not being proper objects of power, it is 
no diminution of omnipotence to affirm that it 
cannot effect them. 

And here it will be proper, to make a previous 
apology for an expression which will frequent- 
ly occur in the following pages, which is, that 
| God cannot do such and such things : by which 

is always to be understood not any retrench- 
‘ment of the divine omnipotence, but only that 
| such things are in their own natures impracti- 
cable, and impossible to*be performed. . 

That the Almighty should be thus limited 
and circumscribed by the nature of things, of 
which he himself is the author, may to somo 
seem not very intelligible : but surely it is not 
at all difficult to conceive, that. in every possible 
method of ordering, disposing, and framing the 
universal system of things, such numberless in- 
conveniences might necessarily arise, that all 
that infinite power and wisdom could do, was 
to make choice of that method, which was at- 
tended with the least and fewest ; and this not 
proceeding from any defect of power. in the 
Creator ; but from that imperfection which is 
inherent in the nature of all created things. 

This necessity, I imagine, is what the an- 
cients meant by fate, to which they fancied that 
Jupiter, and all the gods, were obliged to sub- 
mit, and which was to be controled by no pow- 
er whatever. The Séoics seem to have some 
dark and unintelligible notions of this kind, 





notions of omnipotence, Ommipotence can- 


which they neither understood themselves, nor 
i ot work contradictions, it can only effect all e 


‘ ; knew how to explain to others; that the un- 
possible things. But so little are we acquaint- 


oe 

“ed with the whole system of nature, that we 
know not what are possible, and what are not: 
but if we may judge from that constant mixture 
of pain with pleasure, and of inconvenience 
with advantage, which we must observe in every 
hing around us, we have reason,to conclude, 
that to endue created beings with perfection, 
that is, to produce good exclusive of evil, is one 
of those impossibilities which even infinite pow- 
er cannot accomplish, 

The true solution then of this incomprehen- 
sible paradox must be this, that all evils owe 
their existence solely to the necessity of their 
own natures, by which Q mean they could not 


tractableness of matter was the cause of evil ; 
that God would haye made all things perfect, 
but that there was in matter an evil bias, repug- 
nant to his benevolence, which drew another 
way, whence arose all manner of evils. Of the 
like kind is a maxim of the same philosophers, 
that pain is no evil ; which, ifasserted with re- 
gard to the individuals who suffer it,is down- 
right nonsense ; but if considered as it affects 
the universal system, is an undoubted truth, 
and mean only that there is no more pain jn it 
than what is necessary to the production ofthe 

piness. How many soever of these evils then 
force themselves into the creation, s0 long as, 
the good preponderates, it is a work well wor- 
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thy ofinfinite wisdom and benevoience; and 
notwithstanding the imperfections of its parts, 


the whole is most undoubtedly perfect. 


Hence then we may plainly see that much 
evil may exist, not at all inconsistent with the 
power and goodness of God ; and the further 


we: pursue this clue, the more we shall at every 
step discern new lights break out, which will 
discover clearly numberless exaaples, where 
the infinite power and goodness of God is fairly 
teconcileable with the misery and wickedness 
of his creatures, from the impossibility of pre- 


venting them; and, if, in the very small part of 


the universal system that lies within the reach 


of our imperfect capacities, many instances of 


this kind appear, in which they are visibly con- 
sistent, we ought with the utmost assurance to 
conclude, what is undoubtedly true, that they 
are really so in all, though we are not able to 
comprehend them. This is the kind of faith 
most worthy of the human understanding, and 
most meritorious in the sight of God, as it is 
the offspring of reason as well as the parent of 
all virtue and resignation to the just, but inscru- 
table dispensations of Providence. 

But, in order more clearly to explain this 
abstruse speculation, it will be necessary to di- 
vide evils into their different species, and be- 
stow on each a separate consideration. This I 
shall do under the following heads: evils of 
imperfection, natural evils, moral evils, political 
evils, and religious evils, which, I think, will 
comprehend most of those to which human na- 
ture is unhappily liable. And now, sir, lest I 
should add more evilto this melancholy cata- 
logue, which is that of a long and tedious epis- 
tle, { shall reserve the examination into each 
of these particulars for the subject of a future 
letter ; and conclude this by assuring you that 
I am, &c. 

In pursuance of the plan proposed in my 
last, I shall now proceed to examine into the 
nature of each particular kind of evil, and in 
the first place of those therein denominated 
evils of imperfection; which are in truth no 
evils at all, but rather the absence of some com- 
parative good ; and therefore I shall not have 
uccasion to detain you long on that part of my 
subject. 

No system can possibly be formed, even in 
imagination without a subordination of parts. 
Every animal body must have different mem- 
bers subservient to each other ; every picture 
must be composed of various colors, and of 
light and shade ; all harmony must be formed 
of trebles, tenors, and basses ; every beautiful 
and useful edifice must consist of higher and 
lower, more or less magnificent apartments.— 
This is in the very essence of all created things, 
ahd therefore cannot be prevented by any 
means whatever, unless by not creating them 
at all: for which reason, in the formation of 
the universe, God was obliged, in order to car- 
ry on that just subordination so necessary to 
the very existence of the whole, to create be- 


rious species of animals, and also om the iat. 
viduals of the same species, various degrees of 
understanding, strength, beauty, and perfection ; 
to the comparative want of which advantages 
we give the name of folly, weakness, deformity, 
and imperfection, and very unjustly repute 
them evils ; whereas in truth they are blessings 
as far as they extend, though of an inferior de. 
gree. They are no more actual evils, than a° 
small estate is a real misfortune, because many: 
may be possessed of greater. ; 


our Creator ; but that we enjoy no more, cap ;' 
never sure be deemed an injury, or a just red- 
son to question his infinite benevolence. All 
our happiness is ‘owing. to his goodness ;.but 
that it is no greater, is owing only to ourselves, 
that is, to our not having any inherent right to 
any happiness, or even to any cxistenge at all, 
This is no more to be imputed to God, ‘than 
the wants of a beggar to the person who has re- 
lieved him: that he had something, was owing 
to his benefactor ; but that he had ne more, 
only to his original poverty. 

They who look upon the privation of all the 
good they sce others enjoy, or think possible 
for infinite power to bestow, as positive evil, 
understand not that the universe is a system 
whose very essence consists in subordination ; 
a scale of beings descending by insensible de- 
grees from infinite perfection to absolute noth- 
ing ; in which, though we may justly expect to 
find perfection in the whole, could we possibly 
comprehend it ; yet would it be the highest 
absurdity to hope for it iu all its parts, be- 
cause the beauty and happiness of the whole 
depend altogether on the inferiority of its parts, 
that is, on the comparative imperfections of the 
several beings of which it is composed. 

It would have been no more an instance of 
God’s wisdom to have created no beings but of 
the highest and most perfect order, than it 
would be of a painter’s art, to cover his whole 
apes with one single color, the most beautiful 
ne could compose. Had he confined himself 
1o such, nothing could have existed but demi- 
gods, or arch-angels, and then all inferior or-. 
ders must have been void and uninhabited ; but. 
as it is surely more agreeable to infinite benev- 


beings capable of evjoying happiness them= ? 
selves, and contributing to that of others, they» 
must necessarily be filled. with inferior beings, 
that is, with such as are less perfect, biit from 
whose existence, notwithstanding that less 
perfection, more felicity upon the whole accrues 
to the universe, than if no such had been crea- 
ted. It is moreover highly probable that 
there is such a connection between all ranks 
and orders by subordinate degrees, that they 
mutually support each other’s existence, and 
every one in its place is absolutely necessary 
towards sustaining the whole vast and magnifi- 


cent fabric. 





jogs of different ranks ; and to bestow on va- 


ticable, even for infin 


You see, paveteoubr it is utterly imprac- 
power, to exclude from 





Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift fro} 


olence, that all these should be filled‘up with#? 
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a a 
éreation this necessary inferiority of some be- 
ings in comparison with others. All that it can 
dc is to make each as happy as their respect- 
ive situations will permit ; and this it has done 
in so extraordinary a manner, as to leave the 
benevolence of our great Creator not to be 


bove the rest of their species, knowledge is in” 
stinctive ; in man whose individuals are so 
widely different, it is acquired by education ; 
by which means the prince and the laborer, 


| the philosopher and the peasant, are in some 
, measure fitted for their respective situations.-— 


doubted of ; for though he cannot make all} The same parental care extends to every part 


superior, yet, in the dispensations of his bles- 
sings his wisdom and goodness both are well” 


of the animal creation. 


Brutes are exempied 
om numberless anxieties, by thathappy want 


_worthy the highest admiration ; for, amopgst | of reflection on past, and apprehension of fu- 


all: the wide distinctions which he - Was 
oblited to make in the dignity and perfection 
; ofthis creatures, he has made much less in their 
* happiness than is usually imagined, or indeed 
can be believed from outward appearances.— 
We has given many advantages to brutes, which 
man cannot attain to avith all his superiority, 
and many probably to man, which are denied 
‘o angels amongst which his ignorance is per- 
cone of the least. With regard to him, 

b it was necessary to the greatest purposes 

nan life to bestow riches, understanding 

nd health, on individuals in every partial pro- 
portions ; yet has the Almighty so contrived 
the nature of things, that happiness is distributed 
with a more equal hand. His goodness, we 
may observe, is always striving with these our 
necessary imperfections, setting bounds to the 
inconveniences it cannot totally prevent, by 
balancing tlc wants, and repaying the suffer- 
ings of all by some kind of equivalent naturally 
resulting from their particular situations and 
circumstances. Thus, for example, poverty or 
the want of riches, is generally compensated by 
having more hopes, and few fears, by a great- 
er share of health, and a more exquisite relish 
ofthe smallest enjoyments, than those who 
possess them are usually blessed with. The 
want of taste and genius, with all the pleasures 
that arise from them, are commenly recom- 
pensed by a more useful kind of common sense 
together with a wonderful delight, as well as 
success, in the busy pursuits of a scrambling 
world, The sufferings of the sick a:e greatly 
relieved by many trifling gratifications, imper- 
ceptible to others, and sometimes almost repaid 
by the inconceivable,transports occasioned by 
the return of health and vigor. Folly cannot 
» be very grievous, because imperceptible ; and 
doubt*not but there is some truth in that rant 

a mad poet, that there is a pleasure in being 


“mad, whieh none but madmen know, Ignor- 


ance, or the want of knowledge and literature, 
the appointed lot of all born to poverty, and 
the drudgeries of life, isthe only opiate capa- 
ble of infusing that insensibility which can ena- 
able them to endure the miseries of the one, 


and the fatigues of the other. It is a cordial 
administered by the gracious hand of Provi- 
dence ; of which they ought never to be depri- 
ved by an ill-judged and improper education, 
It is the basis of all subordination, the support 
of society, and the privilege of individuals ;— 
and I have ever thought it a most remarkable 
instance ofthe Divine Wisdom, that whereas 
in all animals, whose individuals rise little a- 





| ture sufferings, which are annexed to their in- 
| feriority. Those amongst them who devour 
| others, are taught by nature to dispatch them 


as easily as possible ; and man, the most mer- 
ciless devourer of all, is induced, by his own 
advantage, to feast those designed for his sus- 
tenance, the more luxuriously to feast upon 
them himself. Thus misery, by all possible 
methods, is diminished or repaid ; and happi- 
ness, like fluids, is ever tending towards an 
equilibrium. 

But was it ever so unequally divided, our 
pretence for complaint could be of this only, 
that we are not so highin the scale of existence 
as our ignorant ambition may desire ; a pre- 
tence which must eternally subsist ; because, 
were we ever so much higher, there would be 
still room for infinite power to exalt us; and 
since no link in the chain can be broke, the 
same reason for disquiet must remain to those 
who succeed to that chasm, which must be oc- 
casioned by our preferment. A man can have 
no reason to repine, that he is not an angel ; 
nor a horse that he is not a man: much less, 
that in their several stations they possess not 
the faculties of another : for this would be an 
insufferable misfortune. And doubtless it would 
be as inconvenient for a man to be endued with 
the knowledge of an ,angel, as for a horse to 
have the reason of a man; but, as they are 
now formed by the consi;mgnate wisdom of the 
Creator, each enjoys pleasures peculiar to his 
situation ; and though the happiness of one may 
perhaps consist in divine contemplation, of an- 
other in the acquisition of wealth and power, 
and that of a third, in wandering amon’ limpid 
streams, and luxuriant pastutes ; yet the mean- 
est of these enjoyments give no interruption to 
the most sublime, but altogether undoubtedly 
increase the aggregate sum of felicity bestowed 
upon theuniverse. Greatly indeed must that be 
lessened, were there no beings but of the high- 
est orders. Did there not, for instance, exist 
on this terrestrial globe, any sensitive creatures 
inferior to man, how great a quantity of happi- 
ness must have been lost, which is now enjoy- 
ed by millions, who at present inhabit every 
part of its surface, in fields and gardens, in ex- 
tended deserts, impenetrable woods, and im- 
mense oceans ; by monarchies of bees, republics 
of ants, and innumerable families of insects 
dwelling on every leaf and flower, who are all 
possessed of as great a share of pleasure, and a 
greater of innocence, than their arrogant Sove 
reign, and at the same time nota little contri 
bute to his convenience and happiness. 
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Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good! 
Thy joy, thy pastimes, thy attire, ihy food ! 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him us kindly spreads the flow’ry lawn. 
Ts it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
fs it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures, swell the note. 
‘The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his Lord the plegsure and the pride. 
Ts thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving stecr. 

Pops. 

Thus the Universe resembles a large and 
well-regulated Family, in which all the officers 
and servants, and even the domestic animals, 
are subservient to each other in a proper sub- 
ordination ; each enjoys the privileges and 
perquisites peculiar to his place, and at the 
same time contributes by that just subordina- 
tion to the magnificence and happiness of the 
whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that these evils of 
imperfection, proceeding from the necessary 
inferiority of some beings in comparison of 
others, can in no sense be called any evils at 
all; but if they could, it is as evident from 
thence, that there are many which even infinite 
power cannot prevent ; it being sufficiently de- 
monstrable, that to produce asystem of created 
beings, all supreme in happiness and dignity, a 
government composed of all kings, an army of 


“ 
& 


all generals, or a universe of ali guds, must be | 


impracticable for Omnipotence itsel!. 

We have here then made a large stride to- 
wards our intended goal, having at once acquit- 
ted the Divine Goodness, and freed mankind 
from a numerous train of imaginary evils, by 
most clearly shewing them to be no evilsat all ; 
and yet under this head are really comprehen- 
ded all the evils we perpetually complain of, 
except actual pain, the nature of which, and 
how it came to have a place in the works of an 
omnipotent aud good being, shall be considered 
in the next letter from, &c, 

(To be Continued.) 


From the Universalist Magazine. 


A familiar -conversation between St. Paul 

and his Pupil. 

Pupil. Most divinely favored gaint, with pro- 
found respect, and with earnest solicitude, I 
humbly ask, what led you to state the question 
recorded in your epistle to the Romans, at the 
first verse of the sixth chapter? 

Paul. Dear child, I pity you and thousands 
of others, who frequently fail of understanding 
what has been written by inspiration for man’s 
instruction, in consequence of the division of 
such writings into chapters ; for it is frequently 
the case that such divisions mutilate the theme 
of inspiration im such a manner, that what be- 
gins a chapter caynot be understood without 
reference to what goes before. But people in 


y nes 


«J 


begin a subject. But, beloved pupil, if yoy 
will patiently examine my epistle to the Ro. 
mans, from beginning to end, and compare the 
several parts, you will, unquestionably, be satis. 
fied, not only concerning the question you havc 
now stated, but also in relation to many other 


4 things, which are generally misunderstood, Ax 


to my question which begins the sixth chapter, 
EP will briefly explain the subject. If you go 
back to the two last verses of the preceding 
chapter, you will there read ; ‘* Moreover, the 
law entered that the offence might abound: but‘ 
where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound: that assin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ owr Lord.” — 
Now when [ wrote this all important truth, | 
well knew what carnal-minded Men would ob- 
ject, and therefore I stated their question my- 
self. Carnal mindedness, to which my breth- 
ren at Rome were very much inclined, being 
in love with sin, would naturally reply to my 
statement, and contend for contipuizg in sin 
that grace might abound. I therefore not on- 
ly stated the objection, but gave the answer: 
| God forbid. How shall we that are dead to 
sin live any longer therein 3” 

Pupil. 1am now satisfied why you state.! 
the question in the first verse : it embraces the 
objection which those make to that justification 

| unto eternal life, which you had before stated, 
| who, being ignorant of God’s righteousness are 
| striving to establish their own. But I find, in 
| your reply to the question, another question 
| stated, which I must humbly beg you to ex- 
{plain. You say, “ How shall we that are dead 
to sin live any longer therein?” How shall | 
understand you to mean, that you and your Ro- 
| man brethren were dead to sin ? 
| Paul, This, my dear pupil, I explaincd to 
| them, as you read in the words which follow 
| the question. ‘* Know ye not, that so many o! 
| us as were baptised into Jesus Clirist were bap- 
| tised into his death? Therefore we arc buried 
j with him by baptism; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by tho glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. For if we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death, we shall be , 
also ip the likeness of his resurrection: know-™ 
ing this, that our old man is crucified with hia 
that the body of sin being destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. For he 
| that is dead is freed from sin.” Is there.any 
thing in this reasoning, my dear pupil, which 
you do not understand ? 

Pupil. Am I right, great Apostle, in under- 
| standing you to mean the death of the body, 
| when you speak of the death of Jesus Christ ’ 

Pasl. Most certainly, my dear pupil, for, 
whenever § speak of the death of our Lord, I 
mean the death which, he, in infinite mercy, 
condescended to die on the cross. 

Pupil. But, dear teacher, how were you 








eneral th 


ink when they begin a chapter they 


Pm) 


and your Roman brethren baptised into the liter- 
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al death of Jesus Christ? Did you literally die ? 
Paul, No, dear pupil, we did not fiterall 
die ; but we were baptised into the literal dea 
of our Lord, by the spirit of faith, By that 
spirit of faith we believed according to my ge 
neral argument, and especially according to 
what you read in this epistle,in the fourth chap 
ter, as follows: For we say that faith 4 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness, * 
And therefore it was imputed to him for right- 
eousness. Now it was not written for his sake 
alone that it was imputed to him; but for us 
also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we belicve 
on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
, dead ; who was delivered for our offences, and 
vas raised ain for our justification.” The 
death of*6ufLotd was the great sin offering, 
which abélished sin and death ; and his resur- 
rection from the dead was our justification un- 
to eternal life. And by this death and resur- 
rection was fulfilled the promise made to A- 
braham, that in his seed all nations should be 


Pupil. 1 acknowledge myself enlightened 
by the harmony of your writings, most excel) 
lent Apostle. And yet I pray to be further in- 
dulged. When you say, in the 7th verse of 
Rom. vi. “ For he that is dead is freed from 
sin,’ do you mean it as a general maxim ? 
Paul. Most certainly, beloved pupil, and 
this you would have easily understood, if you 
had carefully regarded the whole eliain of my 
reasuning. Cast your eye along until you 
come to the first of the 7th chapter, where | 
say; “ Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to 
them that know the law) how thatthe law hath 
dominion over a man as long as he liveth,”— 
Now as there can be no imputation of sin, on- 
ly by the law, and as the law has no dominion 
overa man who is dead, he that is dead is freed 
from sin, and freed from the law, by which a- 
lone is the knowledge of sin, And this I illus- 
trated to my Roman brethren, by the similitude 
ofa man and his wife. “For the woman which: 
hath an husband, is bound by the law to her 





blessed, as I told the people at Antioch, as you 


husband so long as he liveth ; but if the hus- 


read in the 13th of Acts, in these words ; “ And | band be dead, she is loosed from the law of her 


we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the | husband,” so that she would be no adulteress 


| 


promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto us their child- 


though she were married to another man, I 
then applied my similitude to show my breth- 


ven, in that he hath raised up Jesus again.”— | ren, that they had become dead to the law by 


With this you will find to harmonise my whols 
argument on this subject; espécially notice the 
last verse in chapter iv. and the eighteenth in 
the following chapter; “ Who was delivered 
ior our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification. Therefore, as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men unto condem- 
nation; even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto_ justifica- 
tion of life.” Now, dear pupil, to make my- 
self better understood, I will talk to you my- 
self. When I met with our blessed Lord, 
when on my way to Damascus; when it pleas- 
ed him, whom I persecuted, to reveal himself 
to me, and to work the work of faith in me, I 
was then baptised into his death, by faith; I 
believed that his death set forth the death of 
all mankind, and that his resurrection set forth 
the resurrection of all mankind, as I stated in 1 
Cor. xv. “But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by man4 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
asin Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” By these hints you will un- 
derstand what I mean by being baptised into 
Christ’s death, And as death abolishes the 
earthly Adam, which is the body of sin, so I re- 
marked, as a,general maxim, “For he that is 
dead is freed from sin.” And this you will 
perceive I intended, not only to enlighten my 
Roman brethren into an understanding of the 
doctrine of Chirist, but also to show them, that 
as our faith had baptised us into that -death, 
which puts an end to sin, it was entirely incon- 
gruous with our faith, that we should serve sin, 


or allow it to reign in our mortal, bodies, to 


i 


the body of Christ, so that it was lawful for 
them to marry to him, in his resurrection 
state, and bring forth spiritual fruit unto God. 

Papil. Venerable Apostle, I have always 
understgod you to mean, that he that is dead to 
sin is freed from sin, when you say, “For he 
that is dead is freed from sin.”, Will you con- 
descend to point out to me wherein what you 
wrote on this subject, will not bear this con- 
struction as well as the other ? 

Paul. Yes, beloved pupil, this you will see 
at once, if you duly notice, that Iall along pre- 
dicate our death to sin, on the literal death ot 
our Lord. Look at the sixth verse, which im - 
mediately precedes my maxim, “ for he that is 
dead is freed from sin.” “ Knowing this, that 
our old man is crucified. with him, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin.” When our Lord was 
crucified, his death set forth the entire destruc- 
tion of the earthly Adam, our old man, the body 
of sin, as 1 express again in the tenth verse ; 
“For in that he died, he died unto sin once ; 
but.in that he liveth he liveth unto God.” That 
you may see yet more clearly this point of 
your query, make a scrious effort to understand 
my argument without this my maxim, Suppose 
then that a man may be dead, literally, and not 
freed from sip. What follows? It followsthat 
although Christ.died, he might not be freed 
from sin. What further follows ?. It follows 
further, that although we were, by faith, bapti- 
sed into his death, we were not freed from sin, 
thereby. For if death did not free our Lord 
from sin, our, being baptised into his death 
could not free us from sin. But I asserted, as 
before obseryed, in verse 10; ‘‘ In that he died, 





fulfilit in the lusts thereof, 


unto sin once,; but.ia,that,he liveth, he liveth 
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unto God.” And when I asserted, that he died 
unto sin, in that hedied, I did it on my general 
maxim, “ For he thatis dead is freed from sin.” 

Pupil, I acknowledge, most excellent Apos- 
tle, that I should be entirely unable to make sense 
of your argument, without your maxim, which 
now appears clearly to be the foundation of it, 
giving itample support. But if I may be fur- 
ther indulged, I desire to ask, how our blessed 
Lord, who never consented to commit any sin, 
could be said to die unto sin, in that he died ? 

Paul. Our blessed Lord, my beloved pupil, 
died unto sin, in that he died, by putting off 
that body, in which he was tempted in all points 
as we are. His literal body of the earth, and 
was earthly, as are our bodies ; and while he 
lived he had to contend with temptations. And 
although his life was immaculate, yet was his | 
body mortal, and subject to all the infirmities 
that ours are subject to, as well as to death.— 
When, therefore, he died, the whole earthly 
Adam was put off, and an end made of sin, by 
ubolishing that earthly constitution, in which 
sin has its only existence. 

Pupil. If, great Apostle, I have now a cor- 
rect understanding of your argument, you in- 
tended to dissuade your Roman brethren from 
an indulgence in sim, by a lively sense of the 
fact, that all sin is put away by the- death of 
Christ, that a state of,divine purity is éibra- 
ced in the hope of him who believeth inJesus, 
and that this Lebe isof a purifying nature. — 
But as far as I am acquainted with the general 
sentiment of those who call themsclves Chris- 
tians, in the present day, the belief of the con- 





(inuance of sin in a future state of existence, is | 
much relied on as a means of producing holi- ' 
ness of life in this world ; and such as_ believe | 
and teach, that sin will Continue world without | 
end, are persuaded that their belief is the only | 
one which can safely guard against wickedness | 
in the present life. And as far as Iam ac-| 
quainted with the history of the church for ma- | 
ay centuries, this sentiment has prevailed. 
Paul, Well,my beloved pupil, as the histo- 
ry of the church furnishes you with the knowl- 
edge of the sentiment you state, so also does 
this history inform you concerning the degrees 
of moral holiness which have been attained by 
the influence of such a faith, When I drew 
that revolting picture of human depravity, 
which you find in the forepart of my epistle to 
Romans, I found a subject which required the 
extent of my mind and the learning of my pen 
to do justice ; and were I now commissioned 
to describe the corruptions, the frauds, the cru- 
elties, and general wickedness which have pre- 
vailed wherever this antichristian doctrine has 
predominated, it would require, if possible, 
deeper shades and more crimson dies to set it 
in its true character. If, my son, you are ac+ 
quainted with your own heart, you must know 
that a baptism into the death of Christ, which 
is a death to sin, and a lively hope of immor- 





tality and eternal life, which aré brought to 
light through the gospel, are the only means of 


giving you the victory over the sin that dwell- 
eth in you. I leave, therefore, the same ad- 
vice with you, which I deemed profitable to my 
Roman brethren: “For in that he died, he 
died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God. Likewise reckon ye also 
eeeelves to be dead indeed unto sin, but a- 

uato God through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
a that ye should obey it in the lusts there- 
of.” H 


From the New-York Courier. 
$1000 New-York, - 
- I promise to pay, for value received of 
the Lord, One Thousand Dollars, &c, 


It was the custom in the dark ages of the 
Church, to purchase salvation with money.— 
But we must confess we were a little credulous 
when the above note was handed us, with the 
assurance that it was copied form one given by 
a merchant of this city, to the Treasurer of that 
greatest of all impositions, the National Tract 
Society. It is certainly an accommodating 
faith that the gentleman possesses who gave the 
note, if he can purchase a thousand dollars 
worth of commodity at any time he pleases, 
which has generally been thought to require 
great self-denial fo possess. It seems to be a 
new kind of stock, and whether it will share the 
fate of all others in the market, and be monop- 
olized by the knowing ones, we know not. Of 
this, however, we are  certain—that all 
those who are distinguished like the gentleman 
referred to, for their sanctity, will fullow his ex- 
ample} and many without any pretensions to 
virtue, will, that they may be noted in future 
ages for their piety, purchase of the National 
Tract $dciety, a like quantity of salvation.— 
We presume that buyers are not restricted as 
to the precise sum that can be invested, but 
that samples may be obtained at any price, and 
on any terms, provided the money is forth- 
cpnring at the time specified in the agreement. 

Seriously and solemnly, we know nothing in 
the long catalogue of absurdities with which 
our age is distinguishéd, half so blasphemous 
as this note, if we except the “ evangelical,” 
play-bill published by the editor of Zion’s Her- 
ald, a few months since. Like him, no doubt, 
the signer of the note will have the folly, we 
will not say wick@dness, to defend the “ unho- 
ly thing,” and shelter himself from the rebukes 
of conscience, by reflecting on the good he had 
in view. We well know the cant and hypoc- 
risy of the day, and how fashionable it is, if a- 
ny one wishes to be thought “ evangelical,” to 
use the name of Deity as familiar as ‘“ house- 
hold words.” Profanity is too common in the 
pulpit, and when it is corrected there, perhaps* 
the rising generation will not be so well versed 
in the rhetoric of oaths as they now are. 

When a note is given, it is always for some 
article of merchandize or money. This has 
now been altered ; and we shall soon expect to 
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see “ evangelical” notes in Wall-street, shaved 
as close as any that are offered. Now to us it 
appears not only highly ludicrous, but unques- 
tionably blasphemous, to have this salvation pa- 
per offered with the same unconcern as those 
for which the value has been received in mo- 
lasses, pongees, choppas, or brimstone. We 
have seen of late, some sleek looking phizesin 
Wall-street, that had no doubt been smoothed 
and elongated in some conventicle, prowling a- 
bout to catch novices. We were somewhat at 
a loss what had brought such godly looking fa- 
ees into that mouse-trap of satan. But the 
mystery is revealed—the end sanctifies the 
means—the evangelical paper must be bought 
and sold, and if to receive one per cent a day 
for worldly totes be wicked, it is the quintes- 
sence of piety, when received for those given 
for salvation. Verily, Wall-street is improv- 
ing. The faithful are on her borders—watch- 
ing. 

We expect ina few days to hear that the 
gentleman who first brought the name of Deity 
and merchandize on the same footing, will, in 
the overflowing of his zeal, order his clerks not 
to receive any negociable paper, except it has 
in the body of it the humble and self-debasing 
words, “ value received of the Lord.” By do- 
ing this he can transfer his notes at any time 
to the Tract Society, with the addition of anoth- 
er name to increase their value. This will 
draw around him all the friends of tracts and 
missions, who will consider it @ distinguished 
honor to purchase salvation at the same time 
they purchase goods. 


SINGULAR CHARACTER FOR A 
CLERGYMAN. 

From Coleridge's Six Monthsin the WestUndies. 

The church in Roseau is well'situated and 
tolerably furnished without, but the interior is 
in a miserable state. The common pitch pine, 
when unpainted, has a particularly unpleasant 
effect in a hot climate ; it always oppressed me 
in a’‘remarkable manner. About a hundred 
persons, chiefly colored, attended the morning 
service ; they had few books, and apparently 
came for the purpose of seeing the bishop ;_ cer- 
tainly with one or two exceptions, they wer 
entirely unacquainted with the ordinary ritual 
of the established religion. The church of 
England indeed does not flourish in Dominica. 
I believe there are two thousand Protestants in 
this colony, of which number the Methodists 
form the larger part: about 16,000 are Papists, 
under the care of three Spanish priests; so 
that iftrue religion thrive not in Dominica, at 
least its minister does, upon an ample salary, 
and just so much breathing exercise on Sundays 
as may conduce to a good digestion for the 
rest of the week. Not that I would be thought 
to impeach the zeal of the rector of Roseau ; 
very far from it. Mr. Newman is great 
and remarkable ; but he is not so great and re- 
markable as his predecessor Mr. Audain, This 





Mr. Audain was a patriot; few of his eloth 


like him; he was not content with praying a~ 
gainst the enemies of his country ; he fought a- 
gainst them also. St. Peter certainly owned a 
boat, and the authorized translation (Mr. Au- 
dain loved literal orthodoxy) intimates a part- 
nership amongst some of the apostles in a ship. 
So Mr. Audain built a schooner, and carried on 
for many years a system of practical polemics 
with the disputants of the French school to his 
own abundant profit and notoriety. It is even 
yet fresh in the recollections of the inhabitants 
of Roseau, with how joyful a raptare this holy 
Dominican once broke off the service on a Sun- 
day, unable to repress the emotions of his tri- 
umph on seeing the vessel of his faith sail into 
the bay with a dismantled barque laden with 
sugar, rum and other Gallic vanities from May- 
tinique. 

It was shortly after this event that the star of 
Andain began to wax dim. His zeal was e- 
qually great, and his courage undaunted, but 
his evil destiny met him at every turn. An 
acquaintance of mine met him one day in the 
street of Bassaterre, in St. Kitts, surrounded 
by negroes, to whom he was distributing plan- 
tains, yams, potatoes and other eatables, and 
holding private talk with them all by turns,— 
Having caught my friend’s eye, he came up to 
him and saidy “* I am going to smuggle all these 

rascals this evening to Gaudaloupe.”— 
He did so in his schooner, but remained him- 
selfon shore. A privateer of Nevis captured 
the smuggler before she could get to her mar- 
ket. Audain became furious, went himself te 
Nevis, and challenged the owner of the priva- 
teer to fight. The challenge was not accepted. 
and Audain immediately posted the name of 
the recusant, as that of a scoundrel, on the 
court house. He himself“Kept -watch for two 
days on the platform, with a sword by his side 
and four pistols stuck in his belt, to see if any 
one dared to touch the-shields. é 

Audain fitted out another schooner and crui- 
sed in her himseif. But fate was too heavy 
for him, though he struggled against it like a 
man. On the second day a large vessel was 
seen to leeward; he ascertained her to be 
wholly unarmed, bore down upon her as upon 
a certain prey. When he came within pistol 
shot, fourteen masked ports were opened and 
as many guns pointed at him through them.— 
Audain was obliged to strike in an instant, and, 
with his carpenter, succeeded in secreting him- 
self under the water casks in the hold of his 
schooner, These two lay all night under the 
casks, but in the morning, upon further search 
their asylum was discovered. They were 
brought upon deck, and the Spaniards were on 
the point of hewing them by inches, when their 
captain exclaimed with rapidity, “ Hold, all! 
this man’s life is sacred, and the other's too for 
his sake,” Audain had formerly done the 
Spaniard great service at St. Thomas’ and it 
new saved his own and his carpenter’s life. 

Up to this time Audain, though occasionally 
non-resident for the aforgsaid reasons, had cons 
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tinued the minister of Roseau. He was a sine, 
gularly eloquent preacher in the pathetic and 
suasory style, and he rarely failed to draw down 
tears upon the cheeks of those who heard him. 
His manners were fine and gentle, and his ap- 
pearance even venerable. He was hospitable 
to the rich and gave alms to the poor. But his 
‘epeated losses were such as to bear a royal 
merchant down, and the Dominicans became 
more scrupulous, and a governor came who 
knew not Audain. So Audain abdicated the 
pulpit of Roseau, 

Privateering and smuggling had failed; so 
now he turned honest trader. He went to St. 
Domingo with a cargo of corn, sold it well and 
lived on the island. But his star grew fainter 
and fainter. He quarrelled with two black 
zeneral officers, challenged them and shot them 
both severely. Christophe sent for him and 
told him, that if they recovered, it was well, 
but if either of them died he would hang him 
on the tamarind tree before his own door.— 
Audain thought the men would die, and escap- 
ed from the tamarind tree by night in an open 
boat. 

He now settled in St. Eustatius, put on his 
black coat again and recommenced clergyman. 
St. Eustatia isa free port; yet the division of 
labor has made surprising slow advances in it. 
There were many religions, but no priest in the 
island when Audain made his appearance there. 
He was become liberally minded by misfor- 
tune, and he was actuated by a faith of such 
eatholicity that it comprehended within its cir- 
cle every radiation of opinion from the centre 
of Christianity, as the felly embraceth. the 
spokes ofa wheel. Audain offered to minister 
to all the sects respectively, which the free 
trades thankfully accepted. In the morning he 
celebrated mass in French, in the forenoon he 
read the liturgy of the church of England, in 
the afternoon sprackened the Dutch service, 
and at night fall, chaunted to the Methodists. 

His star descended proner and _proner, 
though he seemed to be gaining wealth and 
fame. Audain was a marricd man, but his wife 
resided and still resides at Bristol. A Dutch 
widow, rich, pious, and large, cast 1 widow’s 
eye on Audain; the rigor of creole viduity sof-4 
tened under the afternoon sprackenings of Au- 
dain, and she told him that if Heaven had made 
her such a man, she would have married twice. 
The hint was as broad as herself, but Audain 
liked it the better for its dimensions, and mar- 
ried her on the spot, sprackening the service 
himself. 

Audain has fought thitteen duels, and is a 
good boxer. Once upon.a'time, he fired twice 
without hitting; upon which he threw down 
the pistol on the ground, and said sternly to his 
second,—“ Take care that does not happen a- 
gain!” supposing his pistol had not been charg- 
ed with ball. A delay occurred in reloading 
for the third time, uport which Audain went up 
to his antagonist, squafefl his’ body, saying, 
“ Something between,something between, good 
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sir,” knocked him dowa with a flush hit on the 


nose. 

Audian is now about sixty years of age, and 
has wholly reformed his manners, he loves his 
Dutch wife, and says prayers so loud at night 
as to disturb his neighbors. His English wife 
sends him a Christmas box annually. He is a 
man of infinite talent, and has seen the world, 
I trust the report is true, that, like Lazarillo de 
Tormes, and Gaines de Pasamonte, he is writ- 
ing a life of himself. It would be the most in- 
teresting book of this age. If he does not, 
these few lines may happily serve to rescue him 
from an oblivion which he does not seem to 
deserve. 

[We learn from the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” a paper prio- 
ted at Georgetown, District of Columbia, that the 
same Mr. Audain was in that town and Baltimore in 
1807 or 1808. In Georgeiown-he put up at the Un- 
ion Hotel, ** where,” says the Metropolitan,‘ he char- 
med the boarders with bis wit and pleasantry,” The 
Metropolitan observes further,--‘* We recollect when 
hare that he had twelve very pretty little ivory apos- 
tles, which he wished to sell; and we believe offered 
them at the (Cathet) college, but with what suc- 
cess we never learned.” It is added in the same pa- 
per,—** Mr. Audain was a reguiar admitted minis- 
ter in that country [Eogland] where church and 
state mutually stand by each other right or wrong.”) 
Editor of the Reformer. 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


They have gone to their rest full of honors and years. 
Each crowned with his wreath of glory, 
Embalmed in the dew of a nation’s tears, 
And eternized in Liberty’s story. 


They sun‘s not in gloom and darkness away, 
As it were in the night time of honor, 

But they went on their country’s “ glorious day,” 
On the day which their labors had won her. 


No chariot of fire was ordered out, 
Through clouds its pathway wending, 

But they rose on the wings of the Jubilee shout, 
Whieh from millions of lips were ascending. 


Had they searched through the day 
trv’s prime . 
Which fifty long years saw flying, 
They could not have chosen a moment of time, 
So meet fora patriot’s dying. 


O well from the scenes of earth might they cease, 
And give their names to story,— 

O well might they now depart in peace, 
Having seen their country’s glory. 


sfrom theircoun 


Their end has crowned a race, which was run 
With an ardent and true devotion— 

Like the s set of a summer day’s sud, 
Whent he sinks in the diamond ocean. 





